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ENVIRONMENTAL LIAISON CONFERENCE 


This conference sponsored by Pollution Probe, 
a group of University of Toronto students, professors 
and friends who are deeply concerned about the rapid 
deterioration of our environment, was held in Toronto 
on September 12 and 13■ The OFNC was one of some 130 
organizations and individuals invited to participate, 
and I attended as the representative of our club* 

The conference was well attended with some 70 
persons present representing 30 citizen groups and 
9 government bodies. Of the citizen groups, 8 were 
national in scope, including such bodies as the Cana¬ 
dian Audubon Society, Canadian Federation of Biological 
Societies, Nature Conservancy of Canada, and Canadian 
Wildfife Federation* 

Objectives 

Conference aims were 

1 to bring together representatives of all leading 
conservation, wildlife, anti-pollution, ecological and 
planning groups so that they may become more acquainted 
with each other’s work and come to realize their own 
position in the struggle to preserve our environment. 

2 to identify and communicate with government agencies 
in these fields. 

3 to create a committee to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
member groups in public education, promotion and 
pressure on government bodies. 

4 to prepare a brief to governments at all levels con¬ 
cerning the objectives of the co-ordinating council and 
its stand on environmental quality. 

5 to apply for financial aid. 

6 to initiate plans for Canadian representation at the 
1972 United Nations Conference on the Human Environment. 

Achievements 

1 The first objective was achieved to a significant 
degree simply by having the conference. Many of the 
organizations present obviously learned a great deal 
about the others at the conference. 
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2 A study group of seven members was appointed, with 
three tasks: 

(a) to contact the Canadian Council of Environmental 
Resources to determine its purpose and, if feas¬ 
ible, to explore possible joint action or associa¬ 
tion, (The CCER was established recently through 
the Canadian Waterworks Association and a group 
known as Air Pollution Control, It is known to 
have a membership of about 2000 but our informant 
was not able to give details on the purpose or 
objectives of CCER.) 

(b) to propose the structure of the Canadian Environ¬ 
mental Council (see below). 

(c) to report back to the conference members by 
December 1, 1969. 

3 It was agreed that, dependent on the study group’s 
findings, a Canadian Environmental Council should be 
established with the following functions: 

(a) to establish liaison and co-operation between the 
member organizations. 

(b) to direct investigations into environmental problems 
of a wide nature and present findings and recommend¬ 
ations to the level(s) of government concerned, 
with the support of the member organizations. 

(c) to prepare for presentation of the Council’s views 
to the UN Conference on the Human Environment, 1972. 

Personal Observations 

The proposed Council can become an effective means 
of bringing together the many elements of our society 
which are seriously concerned about the deterioration of 
our environment. If vigorously and actively supported 
it can become a powerful spokesman wielding the politi¬ 
cal leverage which always comes from a broad represent¬ 
ation among citizen groups. As naturalists we are inter¬ 
ested in maintaining a world in which not only we, but 
the plants and our fellow creatures can survive and 
thrive. With environmental pollution running ever more 
rampant this is becoming less possible for more crea¬ 
tures every year. 

Your Council has indicated its concern by voting 
an initial sum of $100 to assist the study group. 

We welcome questions, comments and suggestions. 

Hue MacKenzie 
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UNIQUE HABITAT 


Herbert Groh 


Formerly there was to be seen on Edgewood, a 
short street in Westboro, a curiosity of nature as 
shown herewith. There was still space on the ground 
for another plant or two of Red-berried Elder when the 
one in the picture started off in its bizarre location. 

A fair assumption is that a hungry bird in the 
vicinity, having partaken of the fruit of the Red- 
berried Elder, alighted on the old post, and at the 
appropriate moment following digestion, left the seeds 
at this resting place. The resulting seedling thrust 
its roots through the decayed centre of the post to 
the earth beneath, while the shoots were drawing suffi¬ 
cient nourishment from within for the growth revealed 
to the camera. Nature surely is ready to cope with 
emergencies when they become necessary to survival. 










THE BIG TREE SURVEY TODAY 


The Big Tree Committee was formed early in 1967 
as a result of nothing more official than a prod from 
the Editors of Trail & Landscape, Its purpose is to 
measure and report on Big Trees nominated by readers, 
who are invited to locate the largest specimens of each 
tree species native to the Ottawa region, or natural¬ 
ized here. About eighteen readers have responded, and 
to date 32 trees have been measured and reported, repre¬ 
senting 26 different species. Since we have growing in 
our area 11 conifers and more than 40 broadleaved trees, 
there are many more species to be nominated 0 We hope 
that readers will continue to spot likely candidates 
for Champion Trees. Remember that any tree of a species 
not yet listed will automatically become the current 
Champion - but keep an eye open, too, for any tree 
whose size might top a tree already on the list. 

Any number can play; it is not necessary to know 
all the trees in order to nominate a big one. Let the 
Committee know its exact location, the approximate 
circumference, and your best guess as to species, and 
they will do the rest. Phone Gary Hanes 749-2400, or 
Harry Thomson 234-0845. Don’t be discouraged if your 
tree is not reported in the next issue; the Committee 
tries to measure all nominations within reasonable 
distance, and will report them eventually. (Four 
nominated trees are awaiting measurement now.) 

To decide whether a short fat tree is ’'bigger" 
than a tall skinny one, the Committee has adopted the 
"bigness formula" of the American Forestry Association: 

CBH + Ht. + iCD = Bigness 

CBH: Circumference at Breast Height (4s ft.) in inches 

Ht.: Height in feet (by trigonometry, using a sextant) 

CD: Crown Diameter in feet (average of two diameters 

measured on ground under crown) 

Four Big Tree Reports have been published in 
T & L; in Vol 1 (p 104), Vol 2 (28, 69), Vol 3 (24). 

From these reports we have compiled the first list of 
current Champions, each the biggest of its kind, as 
far as we know. See next page. 
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SOME CHAMPION TREES photos by W.G. Dore 






At left, the largest HACKBERRY, on the bank of Biggest of them all, the EASTERN COTTONWOOD at 

the Rideau River at Nordic Circle just above Britannia Bay towers to 97 feet. Cottonwoods 

Billings Bridge. Another Hackberry and a are abundant in this flood-beach woods along 

large elm at right. American Elms on island. the Ottawa River. Larry Sherk provides scale. 









HERE ARE THE BIG ONES.. 


© c 


Tree 

Bigness 

Circumf, 

inches 

Height 

feet 

Nominator 

Eastern 

Cottonwood 

275 

162 

97 

WoG. Dore 

Silver Maple 

274 

168 

86 

P. Trip 

American Elm 

271 

172 

80 

P. Trip 

American Elm 

271 

152 

98 

H*A. Thomson 

Crack Willow 

269 

200 

56 

W.G. Weber 

White Pine 

257 

164 

80 

E 0 Mulligan 

Bur Oak 

254 

170 

67 

W* Thomson 

Red Oak 

238 

162 

61 

H*A. Thomson 

Balsam Poplar 

211 

154 

47 

E 0 Mulligan 

Sugar Maple 

199 

113 

73 

H*A« Thomson 

Red Maple 

198 

100 

88 

Ae Hanes 

Basswood 

198 

108 

82 

A. Hanes 

Yellow Birch 

197 

104 

80 

G. Eeles 

White Spruce 

184 

92 

84 

J 6 Davison 

Hackberry 

174 

93 

69 

WoG* Dore 

Butternut 

167 

112 

43 

GoRo Hanes 

Beech 

157 

77 

68 

H.A. Thomson 

Hemlock 

156 

82 

62 

D*Ao Smith 

Red Pine 

154 

77 

70 

A, Hanes 

White Ash 

146 

67 

69 

D 9 A e Smith 

Tamarack 

137 

45 

87 

J. Davison 

Black Cherry 

127 

66 

48 

HoA. Thomson 

Ironwood 

110 

57 

45 

Co Frankton 

Black Locust 

89 

35 

49 

De Brunton 

Blue-beech 

54 

23 

26 

D. Brunton 

Striped Maple 

53 

13 

36 

D. Brunton 

Alternate-leaf 

25 

6 

16 

Do Brunton 

Dogwood 

Trees not yet 

nominated 

include 

Jack Pine, 

Balsam Fir, 


Manitoba Maple, the Serviceberries, Black Ash, Trembling 
Aspen, Plums, Rock Elm, Black Willow, Hickory...... 

Learn to recognize them! Here are some aids: 

NATIVE TREES OF CANADA (Queen's Printer) 

FOREST TREES OF ONTARIO (Ont, Dept. Lands & Forests) 
FIELD GUIDE TO TREES AND SHRUBS (Peterson series) 

Like a field trip to study trees? Put a word in 
the ear of the Excursions and Lectures Committee. 
(Chairman T.J. Cole, 729-7947) 
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mm ■ 


-^Tape shows CIRCUMFERENCE 
at Breast Height: 168 in 

CROWN DIAMETER: average 
of two measurements made 
on ground under crown. 


THE BIG TREE COMMITTEE 

measures the champion 
SILVER MAPLE at 
the Experimental Farm 


HEIGHT measurement: 

◄ Gary Hanes holds 10-ft. 
pole under highest 
point of crown. 

Y Harry Thomson uses 

sextant to read angles. 


photos by Anne Hanes 











Word of our Big Tree Survey travelled upriver and the 
following report floated down from Chalk River. Since 
the B T Committee hasn f t moved that far afield to mea¬ 
sure the trees in their own inimitable way (see photos), 
we publish this impressive list just as we received it. 
Crown diameters were not given and so we can’t report 
Bigness (p 137), but comparisons of Circumference and 
Height figures with those for Ottawa trees will show 
how Petawawa trees stack up. Mr. Stiell is head of 
Silviculture at the Station. A. H. 


SOME LARGE TREES* MEASURED AT 
PETAWAWA FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 
Chalk River, Ontario 

Species Diameter Equivalent Total 

Species (inches) Circumf.(in ) Height(ft ) 


Eastern white pine 

44.5 

139.8 

135 

(Pinus strobus) 

34.7 

109.0 

130 

Red pine (Pinus resinosa) 

19.6 

61.6 

108 

White spruce 

22.4 

70.4 

120 

(Picea glauca) 

25.7 

80.7 

109 

Balsam fir 

15.4 

48.4 

92 

(Abies balsamea) 

14.3 

44.9 

90 

Tamarack (Larix laricina) 

28.0 

88.0 

84 

Eastern hemlock 

22.1 

69.4 

105 

(Tsuga canadensis) 

30.1 

94.6 

97 

Trembling aspen 

16.4 

51.5 

115 

(Populus tremuloides) 

23.5 

73.8 

113 

White birch 

14.9 

46.8 

87 

(Betula papyrifera) 




Yellow birch 

30.8 

96.8 

93 

(B. allegheniensis) 




White elm (Ulmus americana) 

35.2 

110.6 

101 

Black ash (Fraxinus nigra) 

23.6 

74.1 

80 

Sugar maple (Acer saccharum) 

23.4 

73.5 

70 



W. 

M. Stiell 

*Forest-grown 


12 

May, 1969 
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AN AMATEUR COMMENTS 


M We must not let things happen.... that 
we don’t like - and that goes for all 
of us." Doxiadis 


One can’t read a newspaper or hear a news report 
without learning of yet another man-made threat to our 
natural environment. Nearly every Canadian is affected, 
consciously or unconsciously, so these environmental 
problems have become political issues. It is hearten¬ 
ing to know that many individuals and groups are react¬ 
ing angrily to various forms of pollution for instance, 
and that, at last, water pollution is to be made an 
official sin.* But there are many subtle and less 
obvious ways in which our whole environment is being 
changed and, due to a lack of communication, it is 
often without our knowledge. 

Many concerned naturalists and naturalists’ 
societies are already speaking out with spirit on 
matters affecting their interests, and doing their best 
to alert and inform the public, but one can’t help 
feeling that their efforts would have still greater 
effect if backed by a strong national organization. 

In the U.S.A., the American Audubon Society and 
the Sierra Club have, because of their large national 
memberships, succeeded in influencing public opinion 
and exerting significant political pressure. Here 
our naturalists’ movement is fragmented, and in some 
parts of Canada naturalists are relatively thin on 
the ground.** 


* Reference to proposed Canada Water Act. 

** In the Maritimes, for example. N.S. has one active, 
adult naturalists’ society, about 400 members. 

N.B. has three groups, about 75 members each. 
Newfoundland has one society, about 150 members. 

(No figures for P.E.I.) 
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I think that this is one of the most compelling 
reasons why it would be valuable for Canadian natural¬ 
ists 1 societies to amalgamate into some national union 
or federation as suggested by Dr® M. T„ Myres in The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist (Jan.-March, 1969. See 
Letters on p 67). I wish that every Canadian natural¬ 
ist, professional and amateur, could read his thoughtful 
letter and give it serious consideration. My feeling 
is that all of us would benefit from close co-operation 
on matters of mutual interest, and that we have a stake 
(and a responsibility) in trying to preserve the quality 
of Canada’s natural environment. A strong national 
organization should enable us to act effectively. 

Hopefully the Canadian Audubon Society’s national 
conference of affiliates in 1970 will be a unifying 
step among naturalists. It is interesting to note that 
Canadian scientific societies plan to form a national 
scientific organization® Some of its stated aims are 
to improve communications within the scientific com¬ 
munity, also between scientists, government and the 
public, and they propose to focus Canadian scientific 
resources on problems such as pollution etc. 

I think Dr. Myres hit another nail on the head 
in suggesting that the proposed Canadian Union of 
Naturalists’ Organizations publish a news-sheet. This 
could not only give news of interest and concern to 
naturalists, but could also provide a vital source of 
reliable information to our legislators, the news media 
and the public. It would be a great asset to have a 
regular digest* which might also include news on con¬ 
servation problems from all provinces and the northern 
territories. At present we must rely on TV and radio 
reports and on the local press which is often extremely 
regional in character. We can also write letters to 
each other and buy subscriptions to as many naturalists’ 
publications as we can afford. Its quite hard to be 
well informed. 


* The CANADIAN AUDUBON’s new ’cream’ pages make a 
good start. 
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In considering reasons for a more national ap¬ 
proach among naturalists, environmental or conservation 
problems are mentioned because they are so pressing* 
Other obvious reasons are that all naturalists have 
interests in common and similar problems 0 And usually 
co-operation pays off* One can speculate on further 
benefits from closer links across the country* 

Information could be exchanged on the type and 
methods of field trips and studies, on programmes for 
the encouragement and education of amateurs and young 
naturalists* National surveys on specific field studies 
could be planned (such as the orchid survey) in which 
all societies could take part* Societies might compile 
a national register of natural habitats in their areas 
suitable for conservation - with the hope that some 
areas might be acquired when feasible* Some sort of 
financial help might be given to small societies with 
limited funds - for research projects or towards pub¬ 
lication of field studies* It might be of value to 
have a national centre to which information, queries 
and suggestions might be sent. Perhaps watchdog nat¬ 
uralists in each province and territory could advise 
of threats to naturalists’ interests in time for action 
to be taken by the national organization, if thought 
advisable* In due course it might be useful to build 
up a library of appropriate books, periodicals, and 
even films and slides for research purposes or for 
use by member societies* 

The OFNC has been generous in its encouragement 
of amateur naturalists so I hope that these comments 
from an amateur will be tolerated* They are made 
only from the conviction that naturalists must act to 
protect their interests* Closer co-operation seems 
like a sensible way to start* 


Rosemary Gilliat 
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About ten years ago an old bachelor farmer friend 
said, in late March, "Well, Doug, the little owls are 
back e M I said, "Tell me more," He said, "They catch 
the pigeons roosting in the barn at night and twist 
their heads off. They take the head away and next 
night come back for bits of the body. After they eat 
the body they catch another." I asked if they had ears 
and he said they did. Then, confident in my superior 
knowledge I said, "You must have a Great Horned Owl - 
a Screech Owl could never kill a pigeon which is about 
twice its weight." He disagreed; so I said, "Why 
don't you trap one?" That alerted him, (He prided 
himself on his trapping ability and had trapped beaver, 
otter, mink, foxes, muskrats and, accidentally, ducks, 
He ¥ d have trapped his own grandmother if he thought 
her skin would bring him 25£ 0 ) I told him to set a 
stick of stove-wood on end near the pigeon bodies, use 
a muskrat trap with the jaws well wrapped with burlap 
so as not to break the owl's legs, and cover the whole 
set-up with a piece of soft brown cloth. 

He phoned me two days later to say he had an owl, 

I asked if it was alive and hadn't broken legs. He 
said it was O.Ko and he'd bring it to me, and he did, 
in a small cardboard carton. He opened the carton 
and was going to plunge his hand in, when I said, "Be 
careful, whatever you have in there may have talons 
like razor blades and can lacerate your hands." 

My friend said, "No, no, he won't hurt me - I'm his 
friend because I took him out of the trap." So he 
gently lifted out a gray phase Screech Owl and set it 
on his forearm. He rearranged its feathers and preened 
its back, and the owl clucked contentedly. After we 
had seen all we wanted, he swished his arm, and the 
owl flapped off to the woods with a big chunk of my 
"superior bird knowledge". 
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BIRDS OF THE SUMMER, Ottawa, 1969 


Brian Morin 


In contrast with recent years, this summer was a 
little warmer, but it was like all the others during 
July and August: dead, with respect to bird life. 
However, it's more fun to travel the deserted back 
roads early in the morning and to stroll through a 
lush green meadow than to plow knee deep into fifteen- 
foot snow drifts, draped in a wardrobe of everything 
from "long-johns" to parka. For those who really enjoy 
Ottawa bird life, neither rain nor snow nor dark of 
night will deter them from getting into the field to 
observe their subjects 1 every habit. It was once said 
that youth is wasted on the young, but as far as the 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club is concerned, nothing 
could be further from the truth! 

A summary of bird observations by groups: 

Loon This bird nests in the Gatineau, but this year 
a pair was observed regularly at Shirley’s Bay. They 
might have built a nest along one of the larger islands 
where it is well protected from human interference. 

Ducks Shovelers have been breeding at Ramsayville 
Marsh for several years. This summer a mother and her 
brood were noticed there* Wood Ducks, which are fairly 
common breeders, were seen in abundance at the Britannia 
Filtration Plant, where, towards the end of the summer, 
up to 20 adult birds and offspring were seen. 

Cuckoos Although many Black-billed Cuckoos are seen 
each summer, few people chance to see the less common 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. I was fortunate to have found 
this bird at Fortune Lake, Buckingham, and Gracefield, 
indicating that they are a more common breeding bird 
than is believed. 

Herons Black-crowned Night Herons could be found quite 
regularly at Crown Point along the Ottawa River - I 
observed 2 immature birds at Shirley’s Bay on August 4. 
Several people were able to observe the not-too-common 
Least Bittern on different occasions at Ramsayville 
Marsh. This elusive bird has bred here before but 
is always tricky to find. 
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Owls Although there were nearly a dozen different 
places in which Saw-whet Owls were heard this spring, 
no nests could be found* The birds continued their 
calls until the end of the mating season, about the 
middle of June, when the nesting season is under way* 

Warblers An unusual find was a Tennessee Warbler sing¬ 
ing in late summer in the Gatineau* This bird breeds 
farther north. Black-throated Blue Warblers as well 
as Blackburnians were common breeders at Crown Point. 
This area is similar in structure and is probably a 
southern extension of the Canadian Shield* Pine 
Warblers also were common summer residents there* 

Sparrows and Finches We were more or less blessed with 
having at least 5 reliable Cardinals this winter at 
feeding stations. At least one pair might have stayed 
to nest, as the birds were seen and heard singing in 
early summer. Evening Grosbeaks were in abundance in 
the Gatineau as usual (for recent years), and an adult 
bird was seen feeding an offspring at Meach Lake. This 
year, however, they were observed in such places as 
Shirley’s Bay and Ramsayville in the summer. Siskins 
as well as White-winged Crossbills were regularly ob¬ 
served at Crown Point but these could have been non¬ 
breeding birds. The Clay-colored and Grasshopper 
Sparrows were with us for another summer, and at one 
time 5 Clay-colored Sparrows were heard singing. An 
interesting and unusual find was a breeding Slate- 
colored Junco in Vanier City. This bird nested, of 
all places, on the side of a garage! Juncoes breed 
in the Gatineau and at Crown Point but don’t venture 
this far south in the summer. 

This may have seemed like a rather normal summer, 
as most summers are, but it was just the calm before 
the storm. The storm, that is, of rare and unusual 
birds that were seen around Ottawa this fall. 


The 1969 CHRISTMAS BIRD CENSUS will be held on Sunday 
21 December. OFNC members who have not participated 
before but who would like to see action in this year’s 
Census, call Ron Pittaway at 684-5719. If an unusual 
bird frequents your feeder before Census Day, please 
let Ron know - perhaps it can be included in the count. 
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For ten years Arnold has been trying, in vain, to 
attract Purple Martins to nest at his home. It all be¬ 
gan when he was a boy on the farm. He loved the 
martins that came every spring to the old house on the 
hill. He knew, to the day, when to expect them, and 
they never failed to excite him when their burbling, 
bubbling twitterings announced their arrival. Many 
martin families have come and gone since those days, 
but still the dream haunted him of having a colony of 
his own. It was not until he moved out of centre town 
that he had the opportunity of trying to realize his 
dream; but until now, it has been apparently hopeless. 

Every year he has been building and erecting 
bigger and better apartment houses. He even plays a 
record of Purple Martin songs outside his window at 
6 a.m. every spring, on the morning he expects them - 
and for days before and after! Same result - a scout 
or two, perhaps, which fired his hopes, but no tenants. 
This spring he even tried letting a pair of Tree Swal¬ 
lows raise two martins from eggs donated by a friend. 
Great was his sorrow one morning to find two dead 
martin babies. Then Mrs. Wert, from Kemptville, gave 
him a baby martin that had fallen out of its nest. 

Arnold was overjoyed, but - how to care for and feed 
it? A small wire cage made a bed for it - beside his - 
and that good old standby, hamburg steak, and egg yolks, 
substituted for its natural food. Then followed two 
weeks of intensive care. I doubt if ever a human child 
was cared for more tenderly or lovingly than Tony - for 
what else could he name a prized pet Purple Martin? 
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Tony grew strong and fast on his civilized diet. 
Then came the day to test his wings outside. Arnold’s 
feelings must have been akin to a mother’s as she 
watches her firstborn go off to school for the first 
time. Tony left the security of Arnold’s warm hand and 
took off on a wavering flight to the house top, from 
where he looked around amazed at the great wide open 
world, then back down to his foster parent. I guess 
he liked the food in the house a lot better than any he 
could find himself because he returned for home-cooked 
meals regularly; then off he’d go again. Even while 
circling high in the heavens, Tony kept a sharp eye on 
his home and at the familiar sight and call of his 
human friend, would swoop down and glide in for a land¬ 
ing on his upstretched hands, to be greeted lovingly. 

Now Tony has been banded and has been escorted 
away by a veteran Purple Martin to a colony that is 
doubtless preparing for its southern migration. 

Will Tony return next spring? And how will he know 
the way back home? What an interesting subject for dis¬ 
cussion during long, cold winter nights while Tony is 
frolicking with friends in the warm sunny Amazon valley. 

Perhaps only a confirmed Purple Martin lover can 
fully appreciate the supreme satisfaction, the beauty, 
the joy, the thrill of accomplishment from raising a 
baby bird, and knowing that he has one special friend 
out there in that wide wonderful world of birds. 






CONSERVATION ACTION BY OFNC — AND SOME RESULTS 


Members will be interested in the results to date 
of an action taken recently by the Council of the OFNC, 

In the latest issue of The Canadian Field-Natural¬ 
ist, there appears a letter written by our president, 

Hue MacKenzie, concerning the conflict of interests in 
the proposal to create a National Park on Great Slave 
Lake, (See "National Parks Policy - Decisions where 
Conflicts Exist" on p 175 of the April-June issue,) 

The Council felt it worthwhile to send copies of 
this letter to Members of Parliament, the Northwest 
Territories Council, and natural history societies 
across Canada, At this time, there have been two re¬ 
plies, (both favourable) from the Territories Council, 
Fifty-two replies have been received following the 
mailing of letters to 261 M c P, f s, most written by their 
staffs. Twenty-one were signed by the Members, Of 
these, twelve commended our view; two presented other 
views and invited further debate on the issue. (With 
Council’s support, our president has declared himself 
ready to take them on!) Of the 90 natural history and 
related clubs who received our letter, only 7 have 
replied to date; 6 favour our view and one is non¬ 
committal, Perhaps the others felt that no reply was 
required to such an obviously reasonable view of the 
situation! 

A most encouraging reply was sent on behalf of 
Mr, Chretien by John Nicol, Director of the National 
and Historic Parks Branch, thanking us for the interest 
shown in their work, "Expressions of support from 
organizations such as yours are vital to a better under¬ 
standing of the relative merits of public programs and 
proposals, and therefore play an important role in a 
decision-making process," He states that "A formal 
announcement can be expected in the near future,.A.H. 


STOP PRESS: 

Anyone having outstanding B & W or colour photographs 
of Gatineau Park suitable for inclusion in an illus¬ 
trated book, please contact Ted Mosquin (684-5774) or 
Sheila Thomson (234-0845). We require close-ups of 
plants and wildlife as well as general landscapes. 
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TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 


AT HAIRSTREAKS 


J. D. Lafontaine 

It all began in July of 1966 when Dr. T.N. Freeman, 
an entomologist at the Central Experimental Farm, brought 
to my attention the possibility of a new species of hair- 
streak from Ottawa. The specimens of Banded Hairstreak 
( Strymon falacer ) which friends of mine and myself were 
collecting at Britannia were different from typical 
Banded Hairstreaks. The outer (subterminal) band on 
the underside of the fore wing contained only two spots 
whereas the Banded Hairstreak had six spots. This might 
have just been a local variation so the key was to find 
a consistent difference in the structure of the male 
genitalia. This is often one of the key factors in 
separating insect species. 

After about two years of dissecting many dozens o 
of genitalia and following many dead ends I found what 
I was looking for. Part of the genitalia is shaped 
like an inverted bell in the Banded Hairstreak but is 
shaped like a simple M U M in the new species. After 
discovering this I was able to check this difference 
in specimens from other areas and find that its range 
is southern Ontario and Quebec to Pennsylvania 
and west to Ohio. It is usually seen on or near 
Manitoba maple ( Acer negundo ). The food plants of the 
Banded Hairstreak are oak, hickory, and butternut. 

The proposed name 
for the new species is 
Strymon borealis . I 
would like to urge club 
members to watch for it 
and report it if found, 
for expansion of the 
city may soon destroy 
the Britannia colony. 

photos: Research Branch, Canada Agriculture 
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AH, WILDERNESS! 


How fortunate is the OFNC to have among its 
members the owner of 600 acres of rock, forest and lake, 
who generously shares her enjoyment of this wilderness 
treasure, Mary Stuart was the gracious hostess who 
welcomed some 40 club members to her retreat in the 
Klondike area, somewhere in the outback of Pakenham. 

(We found our way there from the city under Bill Holland’s 
able leadership — but some of us still wonder exactly 
where we were!) The area was so named by an old-timer 
who found its black flies reminiscent of gold rush days 
in the far north. We were not unduly plagued, however, 
when we set out to explore the new Klondike on July 19. 

The road in to Mary’s property, navigable only by 
tractor or on foot at any season, bore evidence of her 
struggles with spring mud. In one of the wetter spots, 
Blue-beech saplings had been cut and laid across the 
road to aid traction. We pretended to be shocked at 
this sacrifice of a not-too-common species for so 
prosaic a purpose. However, we later discovered that 
the unusual tree with rippling ’’muscles” under a smooth 
gray bark is far from rare in the area. 

At the bridge across Indian Creek, Gary Hanes’ 
alert ears picked up an unfamiliar sound, "as if a 
small stone was being knocked against another with a 
hollow underside”. This aptly described the song of 
the mink frog which we soon located in the creek. Many 
of us had not met this handsomely mottled amphibian 
before. Another highlight of the 1^-mile trek to the 
borders of the Stuart estate was Elva Mackenzie’s dis¬ 
covery of one clump of Pine-sap, a rare saprophytic 
plant resembling a sort of bloodshot Indian Pipe, but 
having several flowers on each stalk. We arrived in 
the proper mood for lunch in and around Mary’s "air- 
conditioned” cottage, then only partially erected. 

From an ice-worn granite knob nearby, we over¬ 
looked dark waters decorated with Waterlilies and 
Pickerelweed. These also harboured the carnivorous 
Bladderwort, an innocent-looking aquatic plant whose 
tiny traps are amazingly complex and efficient devices 
for the capture and digestion of their animal prey. 
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We examined the picturesque log buildings of the 
pioneer farmstead; their weathered timbers were identi¬ 
fied as pine and cedar by the taste-test. Nearby, Little 
Wood Satyr and Eyed Brown butterflies danced over un¬ 
harvested hay, and a tiny Coral Hairstreak was seen. 

Bill Holland’s telescope gave everyone an excellent 
view of a Great Blue Heron in a cattail marsh. Later, 
we were intrigued to hear a Virginia Rail, and to see it 
lured into view with a tape-recorded call of the Sora, 
played by Jack Gates. No artificial aids were needed 
to enjoy the Purple Fringed Orchids, in prime of bloom 
and abundance, providing a remarkable display. 

Pleasant experiences will long be remembered by 
those who came to the wilds of Pakenham last summer. 

All will commend Mary Stuart for her far-sighted action 
in preserving this representative portion of natural 
landscape. 

... A. H. 



At Mary Stuart’s: INDIAN CREEK in the wilds of Pakenham 
From a colour transparency by Charlotte Dill 
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MEMBERS’ FORUM 


Two invited speakers. Dr* Ted Mosquin, editor of 
the Canadian Field-Naturalist, and Yorke Edwards, Staff 
Specialist Interpretation for the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, and about sixty club members met October 7 to 
express their views on the role of naturalists in con¬ 
servation today* 

After briefly sketching the context in which the 
OFN has begun to take on a more active conservation role, 
Ted Mosquin suggested it was time for the club to think 
about its conservation priorities. He suggested a 
list such as the following: 

-preservation of Gatineau Park. There is no legisla¬ 
tion to protect the semi-wild status of this park. 

A firm is now preparing, for the NCC, a plan for inten¬ 
sive development of the southern part. 

-purchase of a natural area and wildlife sanctuary. 

-establishment of more parks in the capital area- 
Mer Bleue and the Carp Highlands are prime candidates. 

-end pollution in Ottawa waterways. 

-prohibit hunting at Presqu’ile Provincial Park. 

-protect the Shirley Bay natural area, now owned by 
the Department of National Defence. 

Yorke Edwards advised naturalists how to try to 
achieve their goals. To the outside world, many natur¬ 
alists appear as f, a small group of poorly informed 
people demanding expenditures not clearly in the public 
interest”. Mr. Edwards said this definition highlighted 
three important weaknesses naturalists must overcome to 
be effective: small size, ignorance, and wanting goals 
not clearly in the public interest. The remedy is for 
naturalists to share their enjoyment and involvement 
in nature with others, to do their homework to ensure 
their views are sound, and to emphasize those aspects 
of their causes which have a wide appeal. 
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Some of the issues raised by club members during 
the discussion period were as follows: 

local vs, national issues . There was general agreement, 
though with differing emphasis, that local clubs such 
as OFN are uniquely qualified to inform and act on 
local issues, but that they can also give useful sup¬ 
port to national issues. It is necessary to suit OFN 
activities to the club’s human and financial resources* 

recruitment . Speakers urged a more active publicity 
program. It was suggested that many potential members, 
particularly university students, were not being reached. 

political awareness o It was suggested that members press 
political candidates to take a stand on conservation issues. 

natural areas . There was general support for the idea 
that the club should try to purchase a natural area, 
perhaps in co-operation with other interested groups, 
such as local hunters associations, forestry groups, 
etc. Several speakers urged more parks and walking 
trails within the city. Others expressed concern over 
the fate of the Britannia area and Watts Creek. 

follow-up « It was agreed that issues and questions 
raised by members would be followed up, and there would 
be a report at a suitable opportunity. 

...B.JeC. 


INDEX to Volume Three 


PLANTS 

Airborne pollen dispersal of trees and shrubs, 42 

Big Tree report IV, 24 

Big Tree Survey today, 137 

Fiddleheads: a spring treat, 30 

Forcing wild flowers, 4 

Large elm no longer here, 92 

Large trees at Petawawa Forest Exp, Station, 139 

Pink ladyslippers, 112 

Strange ones (fungi), 116 

Unique habitat (red-berried elder), 136 

Wildflowers in the garden, 50 
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INDEX continued 


BIRDS and MAMMALS 

Birds of the Ottawa region, 10 

Birds of winter, 72; spring, 130; summer, 146 

Blue Grosbeak at Shirley Bay, 114 

Captured Saw-whet Owl, 110 

Great Gray Owl - fact and fiction, 94 

Greenhorn in the woods II (mammals), 16 

Nesting Great Horned Owls, 54 

Tony Martin, 148 

Townsend’s Solitaire near Aylmer, 93 
Ups and downs of Ontario Ruffed Grouse, 41 
Whoo-oo knows owls?, 145 

AMPHIBIANS, REPTILES and INVERTEBRATES 
Crayfishes of the Ottawa region, 119 
Key to species of Catocala (moths), 83 
Moth collecting, 79 

Nesting of a common snapping turtle, 65 

Take another look at hairstreaks (butterfly), 151 

What should an Ottawa field-naturalist observe?, 45 

THE LANDSCAPE / EXPLORER’S CORNERS 
Ah, wilderness, 152 
Bear trees, 127 
Beauty and the beaver, 68 
Britannia, 28 
CIP Nature Centre, 76 
A lake is alive, 8 
Paugan Falls, 128 

CONSERVATION / CLUB MATTERS 

Algonquin Park - purpose and plans, 34 

Algonquin Wildlands League, 36 

An amateur comments, 142 

Annual Business Meeting, 2 

Elections and appointments for 1969, 26 

Environmental Liaison Conference, 134 

”A few dreamers in canoes”, 89 

Members’ Forum, 154 

Moving in new directions, 62 

Naturalist activity of long ago, 37 

OFNC conservation action - and results, 150 

Pesticides: boon or bane?, 86 

What is the purpose of Gatineau Park?, 102 
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COMING EVENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
Arranged by the Excursion and Lectures Committee 


SUNDAY 9 NOV, DUCKS ON THE ST, LAWRENCE 

A trip to Nairne Island, Morrisburg, to see the 
water-fowl. A drive of approx. 150 miles. 

Leader: M. Brigham Meet: 6:00 a.m. at Billings 
Bridge Shopping Plaza. Bring lunch - dress warmly. 

SUNDAY 16 NOV. THE G. HOWARD FERGUSON FOREST STATION 
An exploratory trip to this station near Kemptville 
and to Burrits Rapids, owls being the main objective. 
Leader: W. Holland Meet: 8:00 a.m. at Billings 

Bridge Shopping Plaza. Lunch - warm clothes, rubbers. 

SATURDAY 22 NOV. SEED SOWING 

At last, for those of you who have been saving seed. 

Meet 2 p.m. in the main greenhouses on Maple Drive at 
the Central Experimental Farm. Leader: T.J. Cole. 

FRIDAY 28 NOV. ) THE INS AND OUTS OF LICHENS 

SUNDAY 30 NOV. ) by Dr. I.M. Brodo (224-7077) 

On the 28th, an illustrated talk at the National 
Library, Wellington St., Room 156, at 8:00 p.m. 

Followed on the 30th by a field trip. Meet at 1 p.m. 
at the National Museum, McLeod St. Cancelled if 
stormy. 

SUNDAY 7 DEC. LA VERENDRYE PARK 

An early start will give about 7 hours in the park. 

Total mileage 275, so you need a well-tuned car - and 
snow tires. Leader: M. Brigham Meet: National Library 
Wellington St. at 5:00 a.m. Dress warmly - Lunch (SOUP). 

MONDAY 8 DEC. ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
National Museum, McLeod St. 8:00 p.m. 

SUNDAY 21 DEC. OTTAWA CHRISTMAS BIRD CENSUS 

Anyone knowing the location of bird feeders (no matter 
how small) within 7§ miles radius of the Peace Tower, 
or desiring further information, phone Monty Brigham 
at 728-0855 or Ron Pittaway at 684-5719. 

SUNDAY 28 DEC. LA VERENDRYE BIRD CENSUS 

Anyone with a skidoo would be welcome. Call M. Brigham. 
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